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Milton, already passing from the light of earthly days to visions of a vanished Paradise. The less stately but more popular Waller was ever welcome to <c the world's Protector/' who prayed him to crown his kindness by saving his friend from self, as he had vindicated him against the world.1* In strange contrast to his surroundings Hobbes of the " Leviathan" might sometimes be seen. Nor was any man of distinguished gifts unwelcome, whatever his opinions might be, if only he was of unsullied fame. Never, except in sheer superfluity of malice, was any insinuation ever made against the spotless purity of life preserved in the Protectoral household. The man who could keep a camp sacred from vice even amid the fierce passions of war was not likely to permit the licentiousness of a court. One of the most singular guests he ever received was George Fox, who indeed came to him as a prisoner, but went away as a friend. The Quakers were causing a good deal of irritation by their indiscreet and, it must be added, their arrogant disregard of ordinary conventionalisms, and even of public order. But the interference of public authorities on such grounds too readily degenerated into persecution.
George Fox was brought up in custody from Leicester, and information was given to the Protector as to his peculiarities. A servant of Cromwell's, one Harvey, had been amongst the Quakers, though now a renegade; t an(i it was probably because of what he heard from this man that the Protector desired to see Fox for himself. George was brought into Oliver's bed-chamber, where Harvey was waiting upon his master. " Peace be in this house !" said George, solemnly; and then he exhorted the Protector to keep in the fear of God, that so fe he might order all things under his hand to God's glory." George testifies that in their discourse about religion Cromwell " bore himself very moderately/' We may suppose he was impressed with the rapt enthusiasm of his strange visitor. But he ventured to observe that the Quakers quarrelled needlessly with the preachers. Fox denied this, and said the quarrelling was all on the other side. He went on to illustrate his peaceable disposition towards them by denouncing all tc who preached for hire, and were covetous and greedy, like the dumb dogs who could never have enough."
* Forster, " Statesmen of the Commonwealth," p. 50. f " Fox's Journal," p. 127, 3rd ed., 1765.ehe idea that soe, t In Whitelock, " being."afe by this Act of settlement that it will speak for itself."
